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MIGRATION PROJECTIONS FOR CANADA 
1969-84% 


Résumé 


Cette étude examine les tendances passées et futures d'immigration 
et d'émigration par age et sexe jusqu'en 1984 pour le besoin de 

la projection de population du Canada élaborée par le Bureau fédé- 
ral de la statistique. Plusieurs problémes tant méthodologiques 
que statistiques devront étre résolus au préalable. Cette étude 
explore, quelquefois empiriquement, les facgons d'estimer la dis- 
tribution par age et sexe des immigrants et émigrants et d'autres 
données requises pour les projections. On s'attend a ce qu'entre 
80,000 et 200,000 immigrants arriveront dans ce pays annuellement 
pendant les quinze années a venir; d'autre part on estime le 
nombre d'émigrants 4 60,000 par année durant cette méme période. 
Les projections basées sur ces hypothéses indiquent une addition 
cumulative nette de 108,000 a 749,000 a4 la population totale d'ici 
5 ans. Ceci implique un accroissement, du aux migrations, d'un 
1/10 a 3/4 de 1 pour-cent de la population totale de chaque année. 


Abstract 


This study examines past trends, and it presents projections of 
immigration and emigration by age and sex up to 1984 for incor- 
poration in the DBS population projections for Canada. Several 
problems, both methodological and statistical,will have to be solved 
before completing the work, and the present study explores, some- 
times empirically, ways of estimating the age-sex distribution 

of immigrants/emigrants and other data needed for the projections. 
As for the prospects, it is anticipated that immigration will 
range from 80,000 to 200,000 persons a year over the next fifteen 
years while emigration will be about 60,000 persons in a year. 
Projections based on these assumptions indicate a cumulative net 
additions to population of 108,000 to 749,000 in five years. This 
will mean an increase through migration of about one-tenth to 
three-fourths of 1 per cent of the total population in each year. 


* This is a revised version of an earlier background paper prepared for the DBS 1969 
Population Projections for Canada. Acknowledgement is made to Drs. L.O. Stone, 
A. Romaniuk, M.V. George and Miss M.E. Fleming for their valuable comments and to 
Messrs. H.G. Beyer, M.B. Ismaily and several summer students for various help in 
the completion of this project. The author is, however, responsible for any errors 
in this paper. 
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L. ~:Introduction 


Migration projections(1), although very hazardous to undertake, are of crucial 
importance in population projections for Canada. This importance stems from 
two sources: (a) the direct contribution of migration each year to the growth 
and structure of population, and (b) the indirect influence of births and deaths 
over years among immigrants after their arrival. Efforts to prepare migration 
projections shall therefore lie in discerning the future role of these two main 
sources. 


Three methods can broadly be conceived to project either of these sources or 
both. The first is a consensus method based on the opinion of experts and/or 
administrators at the concerned department of the government. The second may 
be called the analytical method that rests on examining historical data and, 
most likely, extrapolation of statistical trends. Both these techniques are 

to a varying degree arbitrary and subject to errors. Therefore, the third possible 
procedure is to base projections on sophisticated models that attempt to relate 
migration in a systematic way to a set of measurable explanatory variables for 
which reasonable projections already exist or can be prepared readily. Models 
of this sort are still in their infancy, and it is difficult to predict at this 
stage their efficiency and ultimate usefulness. 


In addition to the above methodological problems, the application of any of these 
methods is severely limited by the nature and availability of data. Migration 
statistics are generally very poor or non-existent and suffer from various errors. 
This description is true even of Canada as far as the information on emigration 
and on the indirect effects of migration is concerned. However, immigration 
statistics are in great detail available for Canada, especially for the post-war 
years to examine its direct impact on population change. In these circumstances, 
the present paper adopts both analytical and consensus methods to prepare migra- 
tion projections for Canada over the next fifteen years. 


Even so the indirect contribution of migration to population growth is hard to 
project for this period. Current knowledge about the fertility behaviour of the 
immigrant women is limited, and a lot of research is needed in this field. 
Pending this development, it is simply assumed for the present purpose that the 
future fertility and mortality among international migrants would be the same 

as that projected for the resident population. These demographic projections are 
available in related papers prepared for DBS 1969 Population Projections for 
Canada (Romaniuk, 1969; Zayachkowski, 1969). 


2. Post-war Trends in Migration 


Migration has been an important source of population change in Canada over the 
past decades. In the post-war period alone, migration contributed positively 
from five to forty per cent (excluding 1948-49) of the totai population increase 


(1) The term "migration projections", unless specifically stated, refers in this 
paper to immigration projections and/or emigration projections. 
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in a year (Table 1). Historically speaking, this is a significant development 

in the sense that the country has consistently gained over the past two and a 
half decades with the exception perhaps of a year or two. In contrast to these 
recent trends, demographers analysing the data for earlier decades from 1851 

to 1941 observed gains as well as losses in some decades (cf. Keyfitz, 1950, 

p- 503)McDougall, 1961, p. 172). © Thesfactors responsible for recent etrendssin 
migration might be innumerable and lay in different fields, demographic, economic, 
political and so on. Migration research, both historical and cross-sectional, 

has not so far dwelled adequately into the causative forces of migration to and 
from Canada. Consequently, an explanation of past trends and hence projections of 
future trends have perforce to take the form of broad generalisation based on 
descriptive analyses. Such a procedure is followed below to explain the post-war 
trends. 


TABLE 1. Growth of the Population of Canada through 
Natural Increase and Net Migration, 1949-69 


(numbers in thousands) 


Contribution of Contribution of 
Total : ‘ : 
Toker Pe non aaa Growth natural increase | net migration 
POP Be to total growth | to total growth 


(June 1 to May 31) (at end Pape Bees pene 
of period) | Number Number Number 
centage centage centage 


(a) Decennial 


1949-59 ..... sielenevere 17,483 4,036 30 2,945 ves) 2,092 ZT 
LO SOR COS tee als see 6 21,061 35978 20 2,854 80 425 20 


(b) Annual 
1.9 12 
Zk 18 
Sal 41 
ZnO 28 
eds Se 
2.6 23 
2.4 19 
Bese 38 
2.6 29 
Baas uy 
Ph Pd 1 
220 8 
1.8 G 
8 6 
1.9 12 
Pes 17 
Lats 32 
1.9 39 
Ee 38 
5 33 


Sources: 1. Based on the unpublished worksheets relating to the annual population 
estimates prepared at the Population Estimates and Projections Section, 
Census Division, DBS. 
2. See also DBS, Population 1921-66, Catalogue No. 91-511, pp. 36-53. 
Note: The decennial contribution of net migration to the total growth was obtained 


by adding the annual net migration figures for the ten years from 1949 to 
E959 and 1959 sto. 1969. 


we VS 


As the figures in Table 1 indicate only the balance of immigration to and emigration 
from Canada for each year ending May 31, it may be worthwhile to go behind these 
figures for an explanation of past migratory trends, and to examine the trends per se 
in the two streams. As pointed out before, emigration series are estimates and 
consequently, to some extent, analyses of emigration trends may be less accurate. 
Chart 1 depicts the volume of immigration to and emigration from Canada from 1946 

to 1968. Over this period, emigration fluctuated within a small range while immi- 
gration was spread over a wide range. The large contribution of migration in some 
years to population growth shown in Table 1 coincided with an increasing volume of 
immigration rather than any sharp decline of emigration from Canada in the same 
years. Likewise, the smaller gains were found to be due to low immigration rather 
than to an increased outflow of people. In short, immigration was the dominant 
factor governing the volume of net migration as given in Table 1 for the past two 
decades. 
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3. Future Immigration and Emigration 


From the foregoing analyses of immigration which were characterized by such 
wide fluctuations, it is hard to foresee with some degree of confidence the 
future course of migration. Construction of migration models as an aid to 
prepare projections is considered not feasible with the present knowledge of 
this field. Therefore, future trends shall be inferred from past trends only. 


In the previous population projections, the procedure was to assume an absolute 
volume of migration to and from Canada every year. For example, the Economic 
Council made three assumptions, namely, 200,000, 150,000 and 100,000 immigrants 

to Canada each year against an outflow of 80,000 emigrants throughout the 
projection period of fifteen years from 1965 to 1980. (Tiling, et al., 1967, 

p. 23). These straight-line assumptions regarding migration can, at best, at- 
tempt to gauge the average volume of migration in future and in the light of 

past fluctuations a single average migration assumption cannot be adequate in 
preparing population projections for Canada. In the following paragraphs, there- 
fore, the past immigration and emigration trends are reviewed from different angles 


with a view to arrive at a set of reasonable assumptions regarding the future 
volume of migration. 


First, immigration since 1946 was ranked in order of magnitude and Table 2 presents 
the top ten years when immigration was at a high tide and the bottom ten years 
when it was at a low ebb. To concentrate for the moment on long-term projections, 
(2) the average for the ten best years of immigration was calculated to be about 
190,000 immigrants a year. Similarly, the average for the ten years of very 

low immigration in Table 2 was 87,000 persons a year. For the purpose of short- 
term projections, the focus was changed from an examination of trends since post- 
war years to that in the more recent period (i.e. from 1961) and, following 

the definition of short-term to include three years, the average for the three 
years of high immigration (1967, 1968 and 1966) was found to be 201,000 a year. 

The average for three recent years of low immigration (1961, 1962 and 1963) amounted 
to 80,000 persons a year. For the period 1969-84, over the short as well as the 
long periods, the immigration may therefore be assumed to lie within the range 

of 80,000 and 201,000 or roughly 200,000 a year. 


(2) In this paper, the long term refers to a period of ten years and the short 
term to a period of three years. 
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TABLE 2. Ten Highest and Lowest Years of Immigration During 1946-68 


Year 


Ten highest years of 
immigration 


god 
1952 
1933 
1954 
E956 
19%, 
196> 
1966 
1967 
1968 


e@esoeeaeeeoeeeeenee 
@oeeeoeevesnstseee¢eeoe@ 
@eeeooeoeeeseoeenove2te0e8 @ 
eeosveesesvoeeaeeeee? 
@eesoveevoeee7eeee @ 
@eeoeeoeoeee e888 8 @ 
@seesv@eseseee 82 @ @ @ 
eeaeseeee e200 892% @ 
eeoeoev eae? e70808880 80 


Average (long term) 
based on ten years 


Average (short term) 
based on three 
years, i,e., 1966, 
1967 -anGet965— oe... 


Ten lowest years of 
immigration 


1946 
1947 
1949 
1950 
19>) 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


eeeeseseeneeeeee @ 
@eeeooevseovee ee 86 @ 
eeso@e@eoeee8202080 0 
eoeeoeeseeeoeeeees@ @ 
eeoegeveeeev7e7e280280 8 
eeeeoeoevevoe7ee8208 @ 
e@eeooeos00202008080 
@eeeeesee7ee2 88 @ 
@eeoeoeveoea#oveeeoe0@ 


esvoeeeeseewoe7e? 888 86 


Average (long term) 
based on ten years 


Average (short term) 
based on three 
years, ige. L96). 
1962 and 1963 


eeeeoee 


Total 
population 


14,009 ,000 
14,459,000 
14,845,000 
15,287,000 
16,081,000 
16,610,000 
19,644,000 
20,015,000 
20,405,000 
20,744,000 


17,209,900 


20,386,000 


12,292,000 
12,551,000 
13,447,000 
13,712,000 
15,698,000 
17,483,000 
17,870,000 
18,238,000 
18,583,006 
18,931,000 


15,880,500 


18,582,000 


Immigration 


Immigration 
as a 
percentage 
of total 
pulation 


Emigration 


194,391 
164,498 
168,868 
154,227 
164,857 
282,164 
146,758 
194,743 
222,876 
183,974 


LOW 73.0 


200,564 


opera ee 
64,127 
95,217 
To 
109 ,946 
106,928 
L042 tid 
71,689 
74,586 
93,151 


BOs 30 


Emigration 
as a 
percentage 
OF jeGcaLl 
population 


0.34 
0.38 
0,39 
UPR fs: 
0.42 
0.41 
0.41 
0,34 
US) 
0.35 


On a 


USE 


D637 
UR 
0,36 
0,32 
OT S7 
D530 
0.41 
0,40 
0.40 
0.40 


0.38 


0.40 


Sources: Canada, Department of Manpower and Immigration (Immigration Division), 
Immigration Statistics 1959 to 1968 (Annual); DBS 91-201 (Annual) 
Estimates of Population of Canada by Provinces; estimates of emigration are 


from the worksheets of population estimates prepared at the Population 
Estimates and Projections Section, Census Division, DBS, 
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The average emigration over the long term varied from 64,000 a year when immi- 
gration was high, to 60,000 a year when immigration was low (see Table 2). The 
corresponding range for the short term was between 68,000 and 75,000 a year. 


Secondly, a similar analysis of past trends was approached from the emigration 
angle and Table 3 shows the top ten years, after 1946, when emigration was very 
high as well as the ten years when it was low. The average high emigration for 
ten years, that is in the long term, was an estimated 74,000 persons a year and 
the average low emigration was 51,000. For the short period, the range was 
between 74,000 and 58,000 a year. Considering these past levels and taking into 
account the range of emigration indicated in Table 2, the future emigration may 
be supposed to lie between 51,000 and 75,000 or roughly between 50,000 and 
75,000 persons a year. However, as this range is very small, a single assumption 
of 60,000 emigrants each year during the projection period of fifteen years is 
here suggested for adoption in the population projections for Canada. 
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TABLE 3. Ten Highest and Lowest Years of Emigration During 1946-68 


| Immigration Emigration 
Total BE ik AE ye 
Year population Immigration | Emigration | percentage percentage 
of total of total 
population population 
Ten highest years of 
emigration 
1h Be 8 Eager ctr irieat OOO OCU 282,164 68,900 0.41 
LOSS. ‘shetsts: stebereatetene\egs 17,080,000 124,851 70,600 0.41 
EOOO) eos tele toscce censictere 175.070.0000 104,111 13.3300 0.41 
TOGA ev cccustesecele te cshemte\e 1oy730, 000 i. 689 73,600 0.40 
LOGZi eee rises areas 18,583,000 74,586 735900 0.40 
TO.G3 reas ee oe ac tale eee [65931000 2 rae Ws 76,800 0.41 
VOGG Tac aussie ener 19,290,000 112,606 VLRO 0.40 
LOGS :it. seco see eteten ere vaee 19,644,000 146,758 81,000 0.41 
LOG Gr Pe vetexere,cuskelepere sete 2020157 000 194,743 68,800 0.34 
LOGS Ge wt iecoterenerelaeieks 20,744,000 183,974 T35000 URS 2 
Average (long term) 
based on ten years 18 7005500 138,863 heey @) 0.39 
Average (short term) 
based on three 
years, i.e, “965. 
1966 and L968 2... 20,132,000 1D lS O37 
Ten lowest years of 
emigration 
POG Gis oe teles ep tes ae 125292, 000 PLoS 0.37 
Nf Bik ee Ra eer Soe 2 55d 3000 645127 0.39 
OLS Bie settee ee reests terete 125823,000 125,414 0238 
SA BAe ee Ten eae 3 13,447,000 95227 0.36 
LOD Oo. opinion cvsdeeet eres are L3572:2,0060 73,912 0232 
LO Dl eee cee orecater ol akecete 14,009,000 194,391 0.34 
TOD 2 sreleiens ele siecle orefere 14,459,000 164,498 0.38 
OS 3h fovehe daton ees, stake ade 14,845,000 168,868 0.39 
ROS eee oete o/s cvelouatens 155.287,000 154,227 0.38 
VD SS eccsWenclece's foutbetehenoke 15,698,000 109,946 0237 
Average (long term) 
based on ten years 13,912,500 iZ2,252 0637 
Average (short term) 
based on three 
VEarSsaleewrkoD3 5 
L954 andi OD SMi es. ssiielos 2055 O00 144, 333 0.38 


Sources: Canada, Department of Manpower and Immigration (Immigration Division), 
Immigration Statistics 1959 to 1968 (Annual); DBS 91-201 (Annual) 
Estimates of Population of Canada by Provinces; estimates of emigration are 
from the worksheets of population estimates prepared at the Population 
Estimates and Projections Section, Census Division, DBS. 
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According to Table 3 the average immigration over the long term was 139,000 a 
year during the ten years of high emigration and 122,000 a year during the ten 
years of low emigration. The averages for the short run were respectively 
175,000 and 144,000 a year. These levels fall within the range of immigration 
earlier postulated for the future, namely, 80,000 to 200,000 persons per annum. 
This range, however, is considerably wide and therefore, it is further proposed 
to include in the population projections four assumptions covering the above 
range of prospective immigration. These assumptions are 200,000; 160,000; 
120,000 and 80,000 immigrants a year during the projection period. The resulting 
net gains from future migration under the proposed four immigration and one 
emigration assumptions are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. Assumed Average Annual Immigration and Emigration During 1969-84 


(thousands of persons) 


Gross 
emigration 


Gross 
immigration 


immigration 


ASSUMPCION O sip, o byejpeia. Sis oo) cle so dayerd 6 66,0 press 0 
Peet PORT es Ce tec cc eee hes ces ct sees ees 140 
ASSUMPTION 2 sccccrcscececcccesccccveces 100 
ASSUMPTION 3 secvecevccccecsvceressveece 60 

20 


PESUMPCLON 4 ceccacccecsvcvisnvesssavece 


In reality, however, ten or even three good or bad years in succession are not 
too common. Nor does prosperity and recession alternate in known periodicity. 
Therefore, as already cautioned, it is not feasible to approximate the future 
migration in one series of projections. At the same time, however, the projec- 
tion of a wide range of possibilities as proposed in Table 4, can prove unwieldy 
at the time of integration with a series of alternative fertility and mortality 
projections to arrive at population projections. The set becomes even more 
unwieldy when the population projections have to be used for socio-economic pro- 
jections (school enrolment, labour force, households, etc.) that in turn involve 
a series of assumptions regarding future trends in these characteristics. 


Hence, the net migration trends in recent years were further examined with a view 
to gauge the probable range of future net migration. For this purpose, the short 
and long term averages for net migration were calculated from Table 1 for three 
recent years (1965 to 1968) and for ten recent years (1958 to 1968). These 
averages varied from 133,000 (short term) to 69,000 (long term) a year. On the 
basis of this range for net migration in which were embedded the effects of pros- 
perity or recession, as happened in reality over the immediate past, the opinion 
may be hazarded that the course of future migration may be close to Assumption 2 


given in Table 4. 
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4. Age-Sex Composition of Immigrants 


The migration assumptions set forth in Table 4 are in aggregate terms. Projections 
are often required in detail by age and sex, and the DBS approach involves pre- 
paration of projections by single years of age and sex (Romaniuk and Gnanasekaran, 
1968). Sections 4, 5 and 6 of this paper are therefore devoted to project the 
age-sex patterns of future immigration and emigration postulated in the preceding 
section. 


For the purpose of detailed projections, the age-sex composition of immigrants 
during a single year, say, 1969 can be taken as the future distribution. But, 

the composition of migrants is generally subject to variation annually and there- 
fore the data relating to a single year may reflect more often the peculiar condi- 
tions of the selected year. Hence, it is rational to take the average age-sex 
pattern of immigrants over a period of three, five, seven, ten or more years. 

A similar approach is proposed here and the following analyses are undertaken 
with a view to select a reasonable average pattern. 


TABLE 5. Average Age-Sex Composition of Immigrants Based on 
Three, Five, Seven and Ten Years, 1956-65 


(number per 100,000 persons) 
Three-year Five-year Seven-year Ten-year 


average average average average 
Age group (1963-65) (1961-65) (1959-65) (1956-65) 


Females 


Males Females Males Females Females Males 


O- Gia. oy SE LOS 4,462 
5 = Oma es A235 3,903 
10-14 ae 3051 2,769 
15 - LOR ees 3,956 4,002 
20 2h ae eps) 9,852 
25 = 29 sacs 8,990 7,859 
50 -3Aaets as Soa] Lob 5.152 
35 ~ 30a 3,804 35278 
LOO get 2,347 1,949 
45-49 coe (Wels 1,474 
OT aN 933 1,298 
oe tr 728 1,093 
6036404 7 an 538 928 
Sapo Me Ee 520 653 
TO Bia custo 475 674 

All ages 49,841 49 347 


Source: Based on Table A,2. 
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The procedure for selection consists of two steps: (a) the calculation of a 
number of average age-sex patterns of immigrants based on past data (1956-65) 
for different lengths of period, and (b) evaluation of these average age-sex 
structures to select a suitable one. For the purpose of evaluation, these 
different patterns are compared with the reported age-sex composition of immi- 
grants after 1965 or in the present instance, during the period 1966-68. To 
illustrate the average for the period 1963 to 1965 was calculated to give an 
hypothetical age-sex structure of immigrants during 1966 to 1968 that is based 
on a period of three years; similarly, in Table 5, the averages for 1961 to 
1965, 1959 to 1965 and 1956 to 1965 were calculated to postulate the age-sex 
structures during 1966-68 that are based respectively on five-, seven- and ten- 
year periods. 


The results of comparison are given in Table 6 which presents the total absolute 
deviations of the above four hypothetical age-sex patterns (for analytical purposes 
assumed for the years 1966, 1967 and 1968) from those reported for these three 
years. Briefly, the pattern based on ten years average showed a total deviation 
for males of 2.90 percentage points for 1966 that was the least, as compared to 
that of 4.75, 5.43 and 3.27 percentage points, respectively, of the patterns 
relating to seven-, five- and three-year averages. This relatively low deviation 
for the ten-year average was observed for each year, 1967 and 1968 in Table 6. 

It was also true for females for 1967. For 1966 and 1968, the three- and seven- 
year average patterns, respectively, showed the least absolute deviations from 
the reported age structure. Over all, it appears that the age-sex pattern taken 
as the average for the preceding ten years may come close to the prospective 
age-sex structure of immigrants in the ensuing years. 


TABLE 6. Comparison of Average Age-Sex Pattern of Immigrants Based on 
Three, Five, Seven and Ten Years with that Reported for 1966, 1967 and 1968 


(figures are the total absolute deviations in percentage points) 
Three-year 


average 
(1963-65) 


Five-year 
average average 
(1961-65) (1959-65) 


Males Females 


Seven-year Ten-year 
average 
(1956-65) 


Year 


DO Oa tere sk bis ics, 3's, 
1967 Sar yaIey shame 6 oie 
BO. tate loans otsie)s.«) 0°9\>.s 


Number of groups .. 


Sources: Based on Tables 5 and A.2. 


Two questions arise here. First, the absolute deviations are noted to be small 
and even smaller, if, as common, one half of the total deviations is taken and, 
therefore, it is questionable whether they are significant enough to indicate 

a clear choice for the ten-year average. Assuming the differences are small 
and not significant, it does not follow that the ten-year average should not be 
chosen. It only behoves to go behind these figures of total deviations and 
examine further these hypothetical structures based on three, five, seven and 
ten years. This is attempted in Table 7 which is an expansion of the previous 
table and presents the average of positive and negative deviations for the four 
hypothetical age-sex patterns of immigrants. 


For males, the average positive deviations shown in Table 7 were considerably 
less for the hypothetical structure based on ten-year average than the others 
for 1966 and 1967. However, the average negative deviations, though not the 
lowest in all years, were observed to be not widely different from the lowest 
value. 


In the case of females, the average positive deviations were, excepting 1966, 
the lowest for the hypothetical structure based on the seven-year average. But 
the average negative deviations turned out to be the smallest for the ten-year 
average in all periods excepting 1968. Over all, again, it was judged here that 
the odds in favour of choosing a ten-year average were greater than those of 
three-, five- and seven-year averages. 
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The second question is whether a ten-year average will give undue weight to past 
distributions if there have been distinct trends by age and sex during, say, 

the past three, five or seven years. Two aspects are at least involved in this 
question, namely (a) the presence and proper measurement of trend, and (b) the 
projection of this trend over the future years. 


As for the measurement of trend, there is no single procedure. In fact, what 

one may describe as a distinct trend may not appear so to another analyst. 
Nevertheless, a measure of average over a period is often relied upon in analysing 
and projecting a migration trend. In the previous projections, this average 

was calculated over a period of ten or fifteen years (Illing, et al., 1967, p. 8). 
The use of other averages, notably over three, five and seven years, were earlier 
examined along with a ten-year average and the choice of a ten-year average was 
indicated by the preceding analyses. 


An indirect answer to the second question may be found from the foregoing analyses, 
and had there been a distinct trend during the period 1959-68, the hypothetical 
age-sex structures based on three, five and seven years might, in that order, 

have yielded less deviations than the ten-year average. But this was not the 

case and the ten-year average fared better as a measure of trend in terms of 

both total deviations and deviations by age groups and sex.(3) Based on a series 
of ten-year moving averages, a trend could be fitted either mathematically or 
graphically with a view to project the future age-sex structure of immigrants. 

This procedure was, however, not attempted here in anticipation of the findings 

in the following pages. 


Toward gathering direct evidences of trend, Chart 2 was prepared to examine the 

past age composition of immigrants. In the post-war years for which data were 
plotted, the age pattern of immigrants by selected age groups showed variations 
within a small range. Confining the study to the more recent period 1956-68, 

it might be observed that the variations in the annual proportions of male 
immigrants by five-year age groups to the total males did not exceed five per- 
centage points. The age groups for which the proportions showed greater varia- 
tions were 20-24 (5.0 percentage points) and 25-29 (3.7 percentage points). 

The proportions for all other age groups fluctuated within a range of 2.5 percentage 
points as shown in Table 8. 


(3) There is of course a subjective preference involved here in the choice of 
3, 5, 7 and 10 years, and the study can be expanded to examine other averages 
based on 2, 4, 6, 8 years, etc. 


CHART 2 
VARIATIONS IN THE AGE COMPOSITION OF IMMIGRANTS 
TO CANADA BY SEX,1948-68 
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Sources: Table A.3 and unpublished data. 
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A small variation in the age pattern was also generally true for female immigrants 


in this period. 


20-24 (4.1 percentage points) and 0-4 (3.2 percentage points). 


Age 


The age groups showing relatively wider variations included 


TABLE 8. Variations in the Age Composition of Immigrants by 
Five-Year Age Groups and Sex, 1956-68 


Males 


(in percentage) 


grou ay see? E 
2 P Minimum Maximum Range 


0- 4 
Cae 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
TOF ae 


Source: 
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In the light of these past variations in age pattern which were small, it was 
considered here safe to assume a constant age structure, namely, the ten-year 
average chosen before for all immigrants in the coming years. This pattern 
(i.e., average for 1959-68) is presented in Table 9. 


TABLE 9. Assumed Age-Sex Composition of Immigrants 
by Five-Year Age Groups through 1984 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Age group 


Mie et aa! gst gate ain) 0 eal ie fee's bic ote aed 4,879 

Seed te ies che eee on cee oh erste 4,176 35993 
PORE ec ie > bis o Megs oe Ce ao ees 2,948 2,808 
Sh pale rates Aeros, “sy ip ete wee 3,758 4,096 
ees tts eae shige Mae's 5's 8,969 10,470 
Be Te fe gc ae aE ns 0s oe 9,147 8,049 
aa eas lal aes eae ie 5 Sore amen 5,728 4,838 
ratalebe nibble niymeant tes oety ait. a5 earn 3,699 3.123 
OL Ae elie tA Max, ACMI 2,189 L.98t 
I as eee canis. Oem 1,316 16371 
51) 12.5) ahah et ag A er ito. 927 1,226 
PONS ives tess os ke alas We a's 694 1,157 
6 Reet ae Seer 5 530 1,012 
3 LSE eli hades Apa Guaareses Maile ePeGe einer 471 755 
ee cae ooh care aeitee 427 796 

oti haechy eal Ae pane tot oe Aer, 49 ,858 50,142 


Source: Based on Table A.2. 
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Besides the age pattern, the sex ratio of future immigrants must be projected. 
Chart 3 which presents the sex ratio among immigrants, showed wide fluctuations 
during 1948-68. In recent years, however, the fluctuations appeared to narrow, 

and the ten-year moving average drawn by a solid line in Chart 3 tended to approach 
gradually the mark of balance between the two sexes. It is most likely that this 
trend of about equal numbers of male and female immigrants may continue into 

the future. Hence, the sex ratio among future immigrants is assumed constant 

at the same level obtained by averaging the sex ratios for the same ten-year 

period 1959-68 that was adopted earlier to obtain the age pattern of future 
immigrants. This ratio is 49,858 males for 100,000 immigrants. 


TABLE 10. Variations in the Sex Ratio (males per 100 persons) of Immigrants 
by Five-Year Age Groups During 1956-66 


Actual ratios in the past 


Minimum Maximum Range 


Projected 


Age group ratios 


ee eters 5 eidheliete's.c1e « so siciee |) 50,15 (1968) 654,84. C1961) 51.43 
Ee seo dsese cic scene | OL ,04 (1963) }°52565 (1956) 51.69 
OO eee ete aie girs cig ees wees | D0e TL (1965-1966) | 52.84 (1958) ow basy 
ets sa xs 'e 400 a cre os eee «if Aoeto CLOG 55.62 C1 956) 47.85 
Oe alee s 6 4 dieividioa vices | 30007 CLOOL) |) 56,54 (C1956) 46.14 
Mee eieistelsis's o's 40's 6.20 +00 | 4007 C1961) 1.575 99.4 9579 53619 
laisse oleic sc cwrsseks | 4/582 CLOG EP) ol Lote oD yy) oe ey a 
Sete neta ae cises cs esses cee | 47002 C1OGT) S72 7541957) 54.22 
ie CIM ss we let res sescceseee | 47.50 CLOG1) G5 SOIL Oy). 53383 
Se ea sips o's 0662 o0ee ease | 43-63 CL96) 54579. (1957) 48,98 
NO eet siereeiete cites ots ssc elsiey aces | 3790 (1961) | 46.10 (1966) 43.06 
SOAS « a ea ae ae em ee Aa be (1962) | 42.59 (1966) 37.49 
CO PRES oh ieteia eons eteleres ie 0 eee | ‘20a0L] (1956) | 39.26 (1966) eee 
ee om atemietcle cl sicisle se 4% -e ele 04 2280 GlS6G) | 3962001963) 38.42 
Te erent stele cies} 2 6-4 014 56s 0\e o a00.8 (1959536755 61962) 34.91 

Aree CMRI ial ely oe’ ic dois, 9's'0'e 0 « CIS6D)s} 5, 65 eCt9572 49.88 


Source: Based on Table A.2. 
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5. Distribution of Immigrants by Single Years of Age from 
Five-Year Age Group Data 


The age statistics for immigrants are published by the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration for calendar years in the standard five-year age groups, and 
consequently, Table 9 presents the proposed age-sex pattern of immigrants by 
age groups 0-4, 5-9, ... and 7Ot. The distribution of immigrants by single 
years of age up to 18 is obtained directly from tables of immigrants under 18 
years of age by sex and year of birth that are made available to the Population 
Estimates and Projections (PEP) Section in order to prepare most accurate 
estimates of school population by single years of age. Subtracting the total 
for ages 15 to 18 from the total for the standard five-year age group 15 to 19, 
the figure for age 19 can also be easily obtained. Based on these recorded 
distributions of immigrants by single years of age and sex that are available 
in the worksheets relating to the current population estimates programme of the 
Section, the average pattern or percentage distribution within each five-year 
age group 0-4, 5-9, 10-14 and 15-19 was calculated for the period 1966 to 1968. 
These patterns within the five-year age groups by sex were then assumed to hold 
good for the future, and they were applied to the respective age group data of 
Table 9 so as to obtain single years of age distribution of future immigrants 
up to age 19 as shown in Table 11. 
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TABLE 11. Assumed Distribution of Immigrants by Single Years of Age 
and Sex through 1984 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Immigrants 
Age 

Ons Hees Siete wi e/4.b. 4.4 6 «ERS s ao ecb tee HSA eS o 985 936 
Blt Me oe sloth aln' + < PO ME 5.0 4 «i ce AG ATS a Ha 1,032 O27} 
POE rok TE RE MO, CET, 997 947 
Se Si iic OR Oe ching so OOo <0 oe LEED ASS Se? 964 Ob1 
ee ee STE Piso vos AS oe ae ome 901 836 
QATAR: seek cee OE PES ee cc ce PFPA ETON 4,879 4,607 

DG ao, OOOO Oe DeLee one « ae CAA CEE SH 933 904 
Done HP OAM 60.6 ooh 5000 NORAD 6 616 0 ahead He teh Be 902 854 
1 BAe OSS 2a a eee eer rae, 836 778 
Bo iw ale ea ee se 0 ee ws 5 clos Sitter aa wed 786 ray 
Se Sico, TOP EN EIA «EOE Oe ar Sa a ag oo 719 650 
DAT ER AR ac kek se ARI es se che derd reese 4,176 35905 

MRS Mattie 5s io sche e's wie 5 GES jinre’ o.< Abe e ee Dae o ahe 676 642 
TERE eat veils (e010 o aie fe o's 0 o\sibrvle c #00 ele oie w alM tows 622 295 
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TABLE 11. Assumed Distribution of Immigrants by Single Years of Age 
and Sex through 1984 — Continued 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Immigrants 
Age 
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TABLE 11. Assumed Distribution of immigrants by Single Years of Age 
and Sex through 1984 — Continued 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


| Immigrants 
Age 
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TABLE 11. Assumed Distribution of Immigrants by Single Years of Age 


Note: (i) Age sroupss07to1 19: 
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and Sex through 1984 — Concluded 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Immigrants 


Age 
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Single years of age distribution was based 
on the average percentage distributions within the respecti- 
ve five-year age groups 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, and 15-19 that were 
obtained for immigrants in the worksheets of the current 
population estimates for Canada prepared by the Population 
Estimates and Projections Section, Census Division, DBS for 
the period’ June 1, 1966 to June .1,. 1968. 


(ii) Age groups 20 to 64: Based on Method III. For details see 


text. 


(iii) Age groups 65 and over: Age groups 65 and over were split 


into single years of age on the basis of the average per- 
centage distributions within the respective five-year age 
groups that were obtained for immigrants in the worksheets 

of the current population estimates for Canada for the period 
June 1, 1966 to June 1, 1968. 


Source: Based on Table 9. 
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For ages 20 and over, the above direct approach is not possible because of the 
non-availability of data and, therefore, an indirect method is called for to 
split five-year age group data into single years of age. In the previous pro- 
jections, the Sprague's Multipliers were used to obtain single years of age 
distribution of immigrants (Illing, et al. 1967, p-9; George and Gnanasekaran, 
1968, p.5). In theory, the application of the Sprague's Multipliers is meant 
for a closed population. For this reason, three alternative methods of deriving 
single age distribution from five-year age group data have been examined below 


for application to the immigrant population by five-year age groups and sex 
given in Table 9. 


5-1 Method I: This is a graphical method and applied in the following manner. 
The five-year age group data (i.e. average for 1959-68)(4) were first 
cumulated to give population below ages 5, 10, 15, 20, etc. Secondly, 
using these cumulative population totals, an ascending ogive was drawn and 
the cumulative population below each age 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, etc. was 
read off from the curve. The population at single age was then obtained 
by differencing these cumulative totals for two successive ages. 


5.2 Method II: Given the five-year age group data for immigrants, this method 
assumes that the percentage composition by single years of age within the 
five-year age group is the same as a ‘'given' or 'standard' population for 
which single year age distribution is already available. Application of 
this technique is, for lack of another term, called the ‘imputation method' 
in this study. For the present purpose, the population estimates of 
Canada for 1968 by single years of age and sex prepared by the PEP Section 
was adopted as the 'standard' population, and the data by five-year age 
groups in Table A.4 were distributed into single years of age by imputing 
the same age pattern that was obtained in the 1968 estimates within the 
appropriate quinquennial age groups by sex. 


5.3 Method III: This method is based on linear interpolation and comprises 
two steps. First, one fifth of the five-year age group total was calculated 
and assumed to be the population of the middle age of the respective five- 
year age group. The population of the intervening ages (e.g. between ages 
17 and 22) was then obtained by straight-line interpolation using the 


assumed population of two successive middle ages (i.e. 17 and 22). The totals 


of the interpolated values for single ages when grouped into the standard 
five-year age groups may not agree with the initial group totals given in 


Table A.4. Therefore, the second step was to pro-rate the interpolated values 


for single ages so as to add up to the initial group totals. 


To evaluate and select one series of single age distribution, the results 
of the four methods (including the values based on the Sprague's Multipliers) 
are plotted on graphs for males and females separately. In Chart 4, the 


(4) In this section, the average for 1959-68 was based on provisional data on 
immigrants by five-year age groups and sex, and therefore the five-year group 
totals in Table 11 will slightly differ from the corresponding values in 
Table 9 which are revised to include the final figures for 1968. This will 
not however affect the conclusions in this section. 
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series based on Methods I and II showed considerable fluctuations, and at 
some ages, the direction of fluctuation differed substantially between the 
two methods (e.¢g., ages 29, 31, 38, etc.).. “Pasftocussattention here on ages 
over 20 only, the graphical method yielded values that showed marked varia- 
tions even at ages over, say, 40 for which the results of the three remain- 
ing methods were remarkably close. Fluctuations between ages 20 and 40 were 
too wide to justify on theoretical grounds, and therefore, the graphical 
method was ruled out. 


Under the imputation method (Method II) the immigration was seen to attain 
its peak at ages 20 and 25. The sudden drop in the value for age 24 couldn't 
be easily explained from the point of immigration theory. The explanation 
perhaps lies in the methodology that might have overestimated the beginning 
(i.e. 20, 25) of the groups 20-24 and 25-29, respectively and underestimated 
the end age (i.e. 24). The choice of a suitable series, therefore, falls 

on Method III. Estimates by this method deviated less from the values under 
Method I and Method II (see Chart 4) which reinforces the choice of linear 
interpolation for distributing five-year group data into single years of 

age starting from 20. Hence, the series based on Method III was adopted 

for projections by single years of age. 


Application of Method III was, however, not possible for the last five-year 
age group 65-69 and the terminal age group 70 and over. The single year 

age distribution for these two groups was based on the average pattern during 
1966-68 that was obtained for immigrants in the worksheets of population 
estimates for Canada. (5) 


6. Age-Sex Structure of Emigrants 


As pointed out earlier, emigration data are too limited to conduct the foregoing 
analyses and arrive at a satisfactory age-sex distribution. Usually, this variable 
constitutes the 'residual' group in most analyses and, therefore, carries various 
errors belonging to the data on other variables, namely, population, births, deaths 
and immigration statistics, and sometimes, to the methodology as well. Any direct, 
even though not exact, inference of the age-sex pattern of emigrants should rest 

on the annual immigration statistics compiled by the U.S.A. (6) No information 

on the age-sex composition of Canadian emigrants to countries other than U.S.A. is 
as yet readily available. In the circumstances it is assumed throughout this 

study that the age-sex composition of all emigrants from Canada wouid look the 


same as the age-sex pattern of the Canadian emigrants to U.S.A. for whom data are 
available. 


The emigration stream from Canada to U.S.A. consists normally of (a) persons born 
in Canada, and (b) persons born outside and migrated to Canada. The immigration 
statistics of U.S.A. are published for the year ending June 30 by country/region 


(5) The procedure followed generally in the estimation programme is to base it on 
a graph or by Sprague's Multipliers. 

(6) The emigration from Canada to U.S.A. constituted about two thirds of the 
estimated total emigration in the past years. 
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CHART 4 
COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY SEX AND SINGLE YEARS OF AGE 
USING METHODS I, I, IT AND THE SPRAGUE'S MULTIPLIERS 
NUMBER AVERAGE FOR 1959-68 NUMBER 
PER 100,000 
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Source: Unpublished worksheets of the Population Estimates and Projections Section, Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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of birth, age and sex. In the earlier projections the above data relating only 
to the Canadian born were used to obtain the age-sex structure of total emigrants. 


From 1966, by a special and continuous arrangement with the US Department of 
Justice, the aforementioned age-sex classification had been obtained for all 
emigrants from Canada, that is, persons reporting Canada as their last permanent 
residence. Besides the complete coverage of emigrants in these special tables, 
the information is made available by five-year age groups and sex which is 
however not the case of published tables for the Canadian-born emigrants. For 
these two reasons, the new data though available only for a short period formed 
the basis for arriving at the age-sex distribution of emigrants. Table 12 
presents the average age-sex composition of emigrants from July 1, 1966 to 
December 31, 1968 which is assumed for future emigrants from Canada to all countries 
ineluding the Ues oA. 


TABLE 12. Assumed Age-Sex Composition of Emigrants by 
Five-Year Age Groups through 1984 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Emigrants 


Age group 
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Note: Average for the period July 1, 1966 to December 31, 1968. 


Source: Unpublished data provided periodically to the Population Estimates 
and Projections Section, Census Division, DBS by the United States 
Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
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As in the case of immigrants, Method III was applied to distribute the five-year group 
data in Table 12 by single years of age. For ages below 20, the single age distri- 
bution was calculated on the basis of the average pattern estimated for emigrants in 
preparing current population estimates for 1966-68. Likewise, for the last five-year 
age group and the terminal age group, the single year age distribution was based on 
the average pattern as obtained within the respective five-year age groups for emi- 
grants in the worksheets of population estimates for the period 1966-68. 


The results 
by sex and single ages are given in Table 13. 
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TABLE 13. Assumed Distribution of Emigrants by Single Years of Age 
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and Sex through 1984 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Age 
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TABLE 13. Assumed Distribution of Emigrants by Single Years of Age 
and Sex through 1984 — Continued 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Age Emigrants 
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TABLE 13. Assumed Distribution of Emigrants by Single Years of Age 
and Sex through 1984 — Continued 


(number per 100,000 persons) 
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TABLE 13. Assumed Distribution of Emigrants by Single Years of Age 
and Sex through 1984 — Concluded 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


Emigrants 


Females 


Note: (i) Age groups 0 to 19: Single years of age distribution was 
based on the average percentage distributions within the 
respective five-year age groups 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, and 15-19 
that were obtained for emigrants in the worksheets of the 
current population estimates for Canada prepared by the Popu- 
lation Estimates and Projections Section, Census Division, 
DBS for the period June 1, 1966 to June 1, 1968. 


(ii) Age groups 20 to 64: Based on Method IIIl. For details see 
text. 


(iii) Age groups 65 and over: Age groups 65 and over were split 
into single years of age on the basis of the average per- 
centage distributions within the respective five-year age 
groups that were obtained for emigrants in the worksheets of 
the current population estimates for Canada for the period 
June 1, 1966 to June 1, 1968. 


Source: Based on Table 12. 
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7. “"'Proyection! Results 


7.1 Immigration Projections 


Four main assumptions of immigration to Canada are postulated earlier in Table 
4. These are respectively a direct inflow of 200,000; 160,000; 120,000 and 
80,000 persons each year from 1969 to 1984. Further it was assumed that, 
following the year of arrival, the future mortality and fertility among immi- 
grants would be the same as those projected for the resident population. In 
regard to fertility four assumptions - low, medium, intermediate and high - 
were made (Romaniuk, 1969): Low fertility implied a slight decline in total 
fertility(7) from 2.41 children”’“in 1969 to °2727 in?t934 while the medium ter— 
tility involved a constant level of about 2.40-2.42 children during the pro- 
jection period. Both the intermediate and the high fertility assumptions 
denoted a rising trend in total fertility. Under the intermediate assumption, 
the total fertility of 2.41 children in 1969 was projected to increase to 

_ 2.58 children in 1984 and, under the high assumption to 2.82 children in 
1984. 


Mortality decline in future is not expected to be great and therefore, a 

single assumption of slightly declining mortality was adopted in these projec- 
tions. (Zayachkowski, 1969). Based on these assumptions regarding both the 
direct and indirect contributions of immigration, the projections were prepared 
using the component method. Table 14 presents the results of selected four 
projections for a period of fifteen years. 


(7) The total fertility rate is the number of children a woman will bear if she 
lives to the end of her childbearing period. It is calculated by summing 
the age specific-fertility rates (i.e., number of births per woman at each 
age in a given year) of women 15 to 49 years. 


Period 


1969-70 
1969-71 
1969-72 
1969-73 
1969-74 
1969-79 
1969-84 


1969-70 
1969-71 
1969-72 
1969-73 
1969-74 
1969-79 
1969-84 
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TABLE 14. Cumulative Projections of Immigration to Canada, 1969-84 


Projection 
period in 
years 


° 
e 
reo 


Ul © Ul aos oar 


Oi Go Esa Cos NS 


Cumulative gain due to a gross immigration in each year 


- 200,000 

persons 

(High 
fertility) 


199,751 
406,102 
619,319 
839 ,493 

1,066,536 

W929 25672 

3,637,855 


As per cent of 


160,000 
persons 
(Medium 


Eertility) 
Assumption 1 | Assumption 2 


159,790 
324,760 
494,961 
670 , 320 
850,659 

i}, 671 4% 

2,866,042 


120,000 
persons 
(Medium 


fertility) 
Assumption 3 


119,842 
243,601 
RY es Ife 
S05, LI 
638,919 
138694268 
aie le ate eee dl 9: 


80 ,000 
persons 
(Low 
fertility) 
Assumption 4 


79,891 
162,341 
247 ,334 
334,796 
424,610 
904,178 

1,422,440 


the base population (i.e. 1969)(1) 


0.38 
0.77 
|g a 
aa) 
ZiO1 
4,29 
6.74 


(1) The population in the base year 1969 was estimated to be 21,061,000. 


Note: In the present programme, it was assumed that the immigrants would not bear 
any children during the year of their arrival and that they would be exposed 
on average to six months of mortality. 


Sources: Tables B.1 and unpublished worksheets. 
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Assuming a gross inflow of 200,000 persons each year, the cumulative addition 

of immigration to future population in, say, five years from 1969 will be about 
1,067,000 persons or in relative terms, 5.1 per cent of the base population. 

The increase over and above the total inflow in five years of 67,000 (1,067,000 

- (200.5)) may be noted here as the indirect contribution in five years (i.e., 
births minus deaths among the immigrants). Over the entire projection period 

of fifteen years, the total contribution of immigration according to Assumption 1 
(i.e., gross immigration of 200,000 persons per year) will approximate 3,638,000 
persons. 


According to Assumption 2, i.e., a gross immigration of 160,000 persons a year, 
the total contribution to future population increase is expected to be 851,000 
during the five years (1969 to 1974) and 2,866,000 during the fifteen years 
(1969 to 1984). The contributions, under other assumptions (namely, 120,000 

and 80,000 immigrants a year) are indicated in the last two columns of Table 14. 


.2 Emigration Projections 


Only one assumption was made in this study with regard to emigration viz., 60,000 
persons each year. The cumulative losses according to this assumption are given 
in Table 15 for different periods. These projections in Table 15 differ only 

in respect to the future level of fertility among emigrants which is assumed, 

as in the case of immigrants, to be the same as that projected for the base popu- 
lation. 


TABLE 15, Cumulative Projections of Emigration from Canada, 1969-84 


Cumulative loss due to a gross emigration in each year 


Projection 60,000 60,000 60,000 60 ,000 
Period period in persons persons persons persons 
years (High (Medium (Medium (Low 
fertility) fertility) fertility) fertility) 
Assumption 1 | Assumption 2 Assumption 3 | Assumption 4 
ve Sots aay A ast 1 Bice ia § Bie vals he de? 1) 8 Be el Wa 
1969-71 2 P99 tal Keres Koy T2Y 07 121,544 
1969-72 S 165,082 184,932 184,932 184 ,836 
1969-73 4 2505599 249 ,993 249 ,993 249 ,753 
1969-74 5 317,494 365676 316,676 316,209 
1969-79 10 Chisel 671,485 671,485 668 ,547 
1969-84 i5 LS O7 Lai 35 10555345 1L,0555345 1,047,915 
As per cent of the base population (i.e. 1969)(1) 
1969-70 i 
1969-71 2 
1969-72 3 
1969-73 4 
1969-74 5 
1969-79 10 
1969-84 iS: 


(1) The population in the base year 1969 was estimated to be 21,061,000. 


Note: See Table 14, 


Sources: Table B.2 and unpublished worksheets. 
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During a span of five years, the cumulative loss resulting from a gross emigra- 
tion of 60,000 persons a year will be approximately 317,000 or about 1.2 per 
cent of the population in 1969. The loss over the entire projection period 


is expected to vary from 1,048,000 to 1,071,000 depending upon the future level 
Peercertility.. 


-3 Projections of Net Migration 


In order to assess the net effect of future migration, Table 16 was derived 

by subtracting the emigration projections in Table 15 from the immigration 
projections in Table 14. The net contribution which is indeed postulated to 

be positive throughout the projection period under all four assumptions,will 
amount in five years (i.e., 1969 to 1974) to about 534,000 under the assumptions 
of medium fertility and a net migration of 100,000 persons per year (i.e., 
160,000 immigrants minus 60,000 emigrants in a year). This will mean an increase 
in five years of 2.5 per cent of the population in the base year 1969 or less 
than one-half of a per cent of the population in each year. 


The cumulative net gain under the assumption of a larger volume of net inflow, 
namely, 140,000 persons per year (i.e., 200,000 immigrants minus 60,000 emi- 
grants), will be 749,000 people(8) or 3.6 per cent of the population in the 
base year. The net addition that is expected according to the assumption of 
20,000 a year (i.e., 80,000 immigrants minus 60,000 emigrants) will be roughly 
108,000 persons in five years. This gain in five years will amount to just 
one-half of a per cent of the population in 1969. 


(8) A part of this increased addition is due to the high fertility level that 
is assumed in these projections. 


oh eee 


TABLE 16. Net Additions to Population from Projected Immigration to and 
Emigration from Canada, 1969-84 


Cumulative net additions to population assuming 


Projec- High Medium Medium Low 
Eee fertility fertility fertility fertility 
; and net and net aneaxajet and net 
Period period ee ; ears ; Pris. : Paes : 
cr immigration | immigration | immigration | immigration 
Net of 140,000 | of 100,000 of 60,000 of 20,000 
persons persons persons persons 
a year a year a year a year 
(Series A) (Series C) (Series D, 
19.69 7) Oe eevee oyeteiene-6! lel s 0.6 1 139 ,830 99,869 COS ba 19.2957 0 
POG9 WTA oa. stele sessile » tomissere « 2 284 ,503 20 ik 122,034 40,797 
LQ ODA 2a eis ws olespunr nies. ciate 3 434,237 310,029 186,443 62,498 
LOGO =F Sintec ste css alee c 4 5895100 420,327 299'3 180 85,043 
LOGOS Mca lela sips heteyaie 5 749 ,042 Seo were. 322,243 108,401 
1969-19 pase shelete Sieve eiejern' eve 10 1,615,491 Lal sO. 697 3/55 ASL 
1969 - OG es siete wevaee & chores las 29206 47 20 hscl04 607 1,109 ,868 hetseeo 


As per cent of the base population (i.e. 1969)(1) 


UDGCI RYO seis ietg s siaiaiele sien 
L969 WFEO 55s calvie tele e's 0s 
UO GO <7 2 coke cep shee ssi aitis's' 
VIGO a7 SPE r Note «stele aistsie ote 
LO GD 1 shoes o otapevola ersreteree 
LOGO ON aerecotsbarsia aie 41a eta 
EO OO SEN ovata esteies aleie ote 


(1) The population in the base year 1969 was estimated to be 21,061,000. 


Note: These net additions are included in the national population projection Series 
A, B, C, and D, respectively. See: "The Population Projections for Canada, 


1969-84." Analytical and Technical Memorandum No. 4, Census Division, DBS, 
Ottawa: April 1970. 


Sources? Based on lables 14 and U5. 


= 290e= 
CHART <3 


PROJECTED ADDITIONS TO POPULATION THROUGH MIGRATION, 1969—84 
(NET GAIN OF 100000 PERSONS A YEAR) 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 
3,000 3,000 


IMMIGRATION 


EMIGRATION 


, 1969 ‘70 'TI ee) TE TT ORR 
YEAR (AS OF JUNE! ) 


Source: Tables |4 and 15. 
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The projections indicate about the same trends over the long terms, namely 
ten and fifteen years. In brief, under all four assumptions, the net contri- 
bution of migration to future population change is seen to constitute less 
than three fourths of a per cent of the population in any given year between 
1969 and 1984. 


8. Conclusion 


Migration studies addressed to the specific goal of making projections are few 
because of its negligible impact on demographic trends in most countries. This 
is not true of Canada and, in fact judging by past trends, migration is a very 
signigicant component of population change in a year. Therefore, projections 
of immigration and emigration have close bearing on the accuracy and quality 

of population projections for Canada. 


This study was specifically undertaken to aid the preparation of population 
projections for Canada and in several respects, the scope was dovetailed to 

the present DBS projections programme. It was, however, a modest effort in 
this most hazardous field and in the course of its completion, many theoretical 
and methodological questions emerged to which answers were not readily avail- 
able nor sought immediately in view of limitations of data and resources. 


The questions are: What factors determine the volume of immigration and emigra- 
tion. in a given period? Do these factors operate ex post or exjante? Further: 
are they exogeneous or endogeneous? What are the differentials in the fertility 
and mortality patterns of the migrants? Answers to these questions will require 
many basic studies and sometimes even joint work by the principal receiving 
(é.g. U.S.A.) and/or losing(e.o7 U. Ke, Ltaly, ete.) veountrics,, wath foca 

on the preparation of immigration/emigration projections. Much of the improve- 
ments in the quality of population projections for Canada will lie in the 
progress of such studies. 
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APPENDIX A 


Migration Statistics 


= ea 


TABLE A.1 Immigration to and Emigration from Canada, 1946-68 


71,719 45,000 
64,127 48,500 
125,414 48,800 
95,217 48,500 
73,912 43,900 
194,391 47,900 
164,498 55,400 
168,868 58, 200 
154,227 57,700 
109,946 57,700 
164,857 67,100 
282,164 68,900 
124,851 70,600 
106,928 61,500 
104,111 73,300 
71,689 73,600 
74,586 73,900 
93,151 76,800 
112,606 77,100 
146,758 81,200 
194,743 68,800 
222,876 62,800 
183,974 73,000 


Source: Immigration statistics are from the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration (Immigration Division), Immigration Statistics, 1956 
to 1968 and relate to calendar years. Figures for emigrants are 
estimates used in the current population estimates for Canada 
prepared at the Population Estimates and Projections Section, 
Census Division, DBS and relate to census years from June 1 to 
May 3l. 
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TABLE A-4 Average Age-Sex Composition of Immigrants During 1959-68 


(number per 100,000 persons) 


4,714 
3,912 
2,840 
bye 4-7 
10,419 
8,028 
4,839 
3,121 
1,924 
1,365 
1 $985 
Tales 
987 
738 
762 


DOLL So oe ais skevas Suse eeetetere te, eurtere tts amen 49,746 50,254 


Note: The ten-year average in this table was calculated by using the 
a © provisional statistics on immigration by five-year age groups 
and sex, for 1968 and therefore would differ from the figures 
given in Table 9 which were based on final figures for 1968. 
Sources: Table A.2 and provisional unpublished immigration data by 
five-year age groups and sex for 1968. 
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